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ON 
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STATE 

CONSTITUTION 


TO  BE  SUBMITTED 


NOVEMBER,  1912 


To  the  Members  of  the  Civic  League: 

The  Civic  League  presents  herewith  a timely 
and  able  report  on  the  Taxation  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  to  be  voted  on  in  November,  1912. 
The  members  of  the  Municipal  Finance  and  Taxa- 
tion Committee,  who  prepared  the  report,  Prof. 
A.  A.  Young  of  Washington  University  and  Mr. 
F.  N.  Judson,  are  recognized  experts  in  taxation 
matters.  Their  very  fair  and  judicial  statement  of 
the  whole  problem  commends  itself. 

In  so  large  a matter  of  public  policy  as  this, 
the  League  believes  it  best  not  to  commit  its 
membership  by  action  of  its  Executive  Board,  but 
to  give  each  member  the  best  available  informa- 
tion and  the  best  expert  judgment  as  a basis  for 
individual  opinion. 

Respectfully  yours, 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD, 

Chas.  A.  Stix,  President, 

Roger  N.  Baldwin,  Secretary. 

St.  Louis,  May,  1912. 


To  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Civic  League: 

Gentlemen — Your  Committee  on  Municipal 
Finance  and  Taxation  submits  herewith  a report 
on  the  two  pending  taxation  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  The  report  has  the  unanimous  en- 
dorsement of  the  Committee. 

Respectfully  yours, 

MUNICIPAL  FINANCE  & TAXATION 
COMMITTEE. 

Harry  B.  Wallace,  Chairman, 
Gouverneur  Calhoun, 

John  H.  Holliday, 

F.  N.  Judson, 

S.  L.  Moser, 

A.  A.  Young. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MUNICIPAL 
FINANCE  AND  TAXATION  UPON  THE 
PROPOSED  TAXATION  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  STATE 
CONSTITUTION. 

Each  of  the  two  constitutional  amendments 
I which  have  been  submitted  by  the  Equitable  Taxa- 
tion League  under  the  initiative  and  which  are  to 
he  voted  upon  at  the  general  election  in  November, 
1912,  deserves  separate  consideration. 

1 One  amendment  proposes  a fundamental 
change  in  the  basis  of  taxation;  the  other  proposes 
a reform  in  the  administration  of  the  tax  system. 
While  the  first  amendment  may  be  said  to  be  partly 
dependent  on  the  second,  in  the  sense  that  the 
adoption  of  the  second  amendment  would  make 
possible  the  more  perfect  working  of  the  scheme 
of  taxation  proposed  in  the  first,  the  desirability  of 
the  second  amendment  in  itself  is  in  no  manner 
dependent  upon  the  adoption  of  any  particular 
system  of  taxation.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  take 
up  the  consideration  of  the  two  proposals  in 
inverse  order. 

THE  PROPOSED  PERMANENT  STATE  TAX 
COMMISSION. 

1.  The  second  amendment  provides  for  a per- 
manent tax  commission  of  three  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  each  for  a term  of  four 
years.  Such  commissions  already  exist  in  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Kansas,  and 

■"Arkansas  and  in  a number  of  states  in  the  East 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  certain  other  states 
Athere  are  tax  commissioners  of  limited  powers. 

To  Replace  Present  Board  of  Equalization. 

2.  The  proposed  commission  would  succeed 
to  the  duties  of  the  present  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation, composed  of  five  state  officers.  In  this 
capacity  it  would  for  purposes  of  the  state  tax 
equalize  the  assessments  determined  by  the  local 
assessors  and  the  county  boards  of  equalization. 
While  this  would  affect  only  that  relatively  small 
portion  of  the  total  taxes  which  goes  for  state 
rather  than  local  purposes,  the  most  elementary 
considerations  of  justice  demand  that  it  be  done 

JJairly  and  efficiently.  It  is,  moreover,  work  that 
will  have  to  be  done  so  long  as  the  state  continues 
to  derive  any  revenue  from  taxes  on  property 
o assessed  for  taxation  by  local  officers.  In  those 
* states  which  have  had  experience  with  both 
^methods  of  equalization  the  verdict  is  unanimous 
that  the  work  can  be  done  much  more  efficiently 
by  a permanent  commission  of  experts  than  by 
any  ex-officio  board.  Similar  considerations  hold 
with  even  greater  force  with  regard  to  the  difficult 
and  important  work  of  assessing  the  properties  of 
railroads,  telegraph,  telephone  and  express  com- 
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panies  within  the  state — another  function  of  the 
present  State  Board  of  Equalization. 

To  Improve  Local  Taxation. 

3.  Many  of  the  evils  of  our  present  tax  situa- 
tion spring  from  the  utter  failure  to  maintain  even 
reasonably  efficient  standards  in  the  local  assess- 
ment of  property  subject  to  taxation.  This  failure 
is  partly  because  of  the  inherent  difficulties  in 
valueing  or  even  uncovering  certain  classes  of 
property  that  are  taxable  under  our  present  laws, 
but  it  is  also  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fact 
that  this  important  work,  calling  for  skill  and 
training,  and  often  for  technical  knowledge,  is 
entrusted  to  untrained  local  assessors.  The  expe- 
rience of  other  states,  especially  of  Wisconsin, 
shows  that  much  improvement  in  the  work  of  local 
assessment  can  be  achieved  through  a permanent 
tax  commission  vested  with  supervisory  powers. 

To  Investigate  and  Report  on  Improved  Methods. 

4.  Another  function  which  would  naturally  be 
attached1  to  such  a commission  is  that  of  keeping 
abreast  with  the  best  thought  and  the  best  prac- 
tice in  matters  of  taxation,  of  studying  the  taxa- 
tion experience  of  other  states  and  other  countries, 
of  analyzing  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  Mis- 
souri tax  system,  of  submitting  reports  embodying 
their  findings  and  of  making  recommendations 
based  upon  such  findings.  Missouri  has  had  two 
special  tax  commissions  which  have  carried  on 
such  investigations  and  have  made  valuable  reports, 
but  such  work  could  be  done  more  systematically 
and  effectively  by  a permanent  commission.  Some 
of  the  most  valuable  investigations  and  discussions 
of  American  tax  problems  are  to  be  found  in  the 
reports  of  permanent  state  tax  commissions. 

THE  PROPOSED  SINGLE  TAX  UPON  LAND  AND 
FRANCHISE  VALUES. 

1.  The  first  of  the  two  amendments  proposes 
a revolutionary  change  in  the  tax  systems  of  the 
state  and  city.  In  place  of  our  present  complicated 
system  of  taxes  on  all  classes  of  property,  corpora- 
tion taxes  and  business  licenses,  it  would  substi- 
tute a tax  concentrated  upon  one  particular  kind 
of  property. 

The  Proposed  System. 

2.  The  amendment  wisely  provides  that  this 
change  is  to  be  brought  about  gradually.  Bonds 
issued  by  the  state,  or  by  its  municipalities  or  other  * 
local  units  are  to  be  exempted  from  taxation  at 
once.  This  is  a reform  which  is  so  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  highest  considerations  of  public 
policy,  that  it  should  be  secured  at  the  earliest  r 
practicable  date,  whatever  the  fate  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  a public  reproach  that  the  rebuilding 
of  our  State  capitol  should  be  embarassed  or  de- 
layed through  the  inability  of  our  own  people  to 
hold!  the  state  bonds  issued  thereon  without  con- 
fiscation of  their  income  through  taxation. 
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All  other  forms  of  personal  property,  tangible 
as  well  as  intangible,  are  to  be  exempted  in  1914, 
at  which  time  poll  taxes,  the  merchants’  and 
manufacturers’  tax  and  business  licenses  of  all 
kinds  (except  those  imposed  under  the  police 
rather  than  the  taxing  power)  also  are  to  be  swept 
away.  In  the  case  of  real  property  a differentia- 
tion is  made  between  land  and  improvements  on 
land.  So  far  as  improvements  are  concerned,  the 
tax  is  to  be  reduced  gradually,  being  levied  on 
three-fourths  of  the  assessed  value  in  1914  and 
1915;  on  one-half  of  the  assessed'  value  in  1916 
and  1917;  on  one-fourth  the  assessed  value  in 
1918  and  1919,  while  thereafter  improvements  of 
all  kinds  are  to  be  exempt.  The  real  reduction 
would,  however,  be  much  less  gradual,  because 
improvements  tp  the  extent  of  $3000  on  each 
homestead  are  to  be  exempt,  beginning  in  1914. 

After  the  year  1919,  accordingly,  land  would 
remain  as  the  sole  object  of  taxation,  except  that 
public  utility  franchises  are  also  to  be  taxed,  and 
that  it  is  further  provided  that  the  amendment 
“shall  not  be  construed  as  limiting  or  denying  the 
power  of  the  state  to  tax  any  form  of  franchise* 
privilege  or  inheritance.’’ 

This  reservation  in  the  amendment  is  impor- 
tant and  may  modify  the  effects  of  the  new  system 
by  opening  new  sources  of  revenue  not  possible 
under  our  present  rigid  system.  Thusr  a State 
mortgage  recording  tax  might  be  levied,  that  is, 
a tax  levied)  for  the  privilege  of  recording  the 
mortgage,  which  is  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  mortgage.  Such  a tax  has 
been  successfully  levied  in  other  states,  where  it 
has  proved  an  efficient  source  of  revenue. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  a comprehensive  in- 
heritance tax  might  be  substituted  for  the  present 
collateral  inheritance  tax,  though  it  should  be  said 
that  this  substitution1  is  open  to  the  state  now 
without  this  amendment. 

In  order  that  ai  sufficient  revenue  may  be  pro- 
vided for  public  purposes  despite  the  limitation  in 
the  scope  of  taxation,  the  amendment  stipulates 
that  the  assessment  of  property  for  taxation  shall 
be  at  its  actual  value,  and  nullifies  the  existing 
constitutional  limitations  on  the  state  and  local 
tax  rates. 

The  Injustice  of  the  Present  System. 

3.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  proposed 
amendment  has  the  great  merit  of  doing-away 
with  an  antiquated,  cumbersome,  and  inequitable 
system  of  taxation.  The  general  property  tax  has 
been  thoroughly  discredited  by  the  experience  of 
Missouri  and  of  almost  every  other  state  in  the 
Union.  The  business  license  tax  is  a departure 
from  every  sound  principle  of  taxation,  is  grossly 
discriminatory,  and  has  no  defenders  among  com- 
petent students  of  taxation.  The  poll  tax  is  ob- 
viously unjust  and  has  already  disappeared  from 
the  statute  books  of  many  American  states. 


The  deficiencies  of  the  general  property  tax  are 
well  known,  iln  principle  it  runs  counter  to  the 
obvious  fact  that  different  kinds  of  property  differ 
in  their  ability  to  bear  taxes;  in  practice  it  leads 
to  gross  discrimination  between  localities  and 
between  individuals,  to  evasions,  fraud  and  per- 
jury on  the  part  of  tax-payers,  and,  consequently, 
to  lax  standards  in  the  tax  administration. 

The  chief  count  in  the  usual  indictment  of  the 
general  property  tax  is  its  failure  to  reach  personal 
property.  This  holds  true  for  some  very  important 
classes  of  tangible  personal  property,  but  is  most 
notable  in  the  case  of  intangible  personal  property, 
including  mortgages  and  other  investment  securi- 
ties. A centralized  system  of  assessment,  with 
expert  assessors  operating  under  the  direction  of 
a state  tax  commission,  could  undoubtedly  greatly 
increase  the  amount  of  personal  property  re- 
turned for  assessment.  But  such  an  improvement 
in  administration  would  only  make  some  of  the 
inherent  weaknesses  of  the  tax  appear  more 
clearly. 

Investment  securities  for  the  most  part  repre- 
sent equities  in  properties  that  are  already  sub- 
ject to  the  tax,  and  to  tax  both  the  securities  and 
the  properties  which  they  represent  is  double  taxa- 
tion. Moreover,  to  subject  securities  yielding  a 
low  rate  of  interest  to  the  full  tax  rate  amounts  to 
imposing  an  income  tax  of  anywhere  from  50  to  80 
per  cent,  which  is  nothing  short  of  confiscation. 
In  the  long  run,  undoubtedly,  such  a tax,  if  en- 
forced, would  largely  be  shifted  to  the  borrowers 
in  the  form  of  higher  interest  rates,  and  would 
be  an  additional  direct  burden  on  properties 
already  taxed  at  the  full  rate. 

Other  Remedies  for  Present  Tax  Evils. 

4.  It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
there  is  no  remedy  for  these  admitted  evils  in  the 
existing  situation  short  of  the  revolutionary  one  of 
introducing  the  single  tax  on  land  and  franchise 
values. 

Much,  for  example,  has  recently  been  said  in 
favor  of  a classified  rather  than  a general  property 
tax.  This  would  probably  involve  (1)  a uniform 
rate  of  taxation  on  land  and  buildings  (but  a 
classification  might  be  authorized  which  would 
make  separate  classes  of  land  and  the  improve- 
ments thereon  for  purposes  of  taxation);  (2) 
varying,  but  generally  lower,  rates  of  taxation 
upon  different  classes  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty; (3)  a very  low  rate  of  taxation  on  intangible 
personal  property,  say  two  mills  on  the  dollar, 
and  (4)  the  special  taxation  of  public  service  cor- 
porations and  other  businesses  enjoying  special 
privileges. 

Then  there  are  not  a few  competent  authori- 
ties who  advocate  the  entire  abolition  of  the  tax 
on  personal  property,  tangible  and  intangible, 
coupled  with  further  utilization  of  corporation  and 
inheritance  taxes  or  with  the  introduction  of  an 
income  tax.  Some  would  prefer  to  merely  get  rid 
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of  the  worst  single  feature  in  the  present  situa- 
tion by  abandoning  the  fruitless  attempt  to  tax 
intangible  personal  property,  representing  as  it  does 
not  much  but  double  taxation. 

Others  point  out  a remedy  for  the  difficulties 
of  equalizing  state  taxes  between  the  different 
local  units  in  the  separation  of  the  sources  of  state 
and  local  revenues,  leaving  the  tax  on  real 
property  or  on  all  tangible  property  to  the  lo- 
calities, and  reserving  railroad,  inheritance  and 
other  special  taxes  for  the  state.  It  is  apart  from 
the  purposes  of  this  report  to  advocate  one 
or  another  of  these  suggested  remedies.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  no  one  should  come  to 
an  opinion  upon  the  amendments  under  discussion 
without  taking  account  of  possible  alternatives. 
The  formulation  and  recommendation  of  particular 
proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  tax  system  could 
be  done  most  efficiently  by  the  proposed-  State  Tax 
Commission. 

The  Advantages  of  the  Single  Tax. 

5.  Considered  on  its  own  merits,  and  apart 
from  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  the  pro- 
posed single  tax  has  certain  positive  advantages. 
Its  simplicity  counts  in  its  favor.  It  can  be 
efficiently  and  honestly  administered.  Its  greatest 
merit,  and  one  that  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
is  that  it  would  effectively  remove  the  sources  of 
all  but  universal  tax  evasion,  which  is  not  only  a 
school  of  perjury,  demoralizing  to  our  people,  hut 
is  also  a breeder  of  class  hostility;  and  the  moral 
gain  in  the  removal  of  these  sources  of  evil  can- 
not be  questioned. 

The  tax  on  real  property  has  been  the  most 
successful  part  of  the  general  property  tax,  and 
with  improved  administrative  machinery  the  ade- 
quate assessment  of  land  and  franchise  values 
should  present  no  unsurmountable  difficulties. 
Moreover,  although  anything  like  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  total  present  value  of  the  land  in  the 
state  is  impossible,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  im- 
mediate increase  in  the  tax  rate  on  land  would  be 
large  enough  to  be  felt  as  a serious  burden  by 
many  land  owners.  . . 

The  Argument  for  Land  as  the  Basis  of  Taxation. 

6.  There  are  other  advantages  claimed  for 
the  tax  which  stand  possibly  on  a less  secure  foot- 
ing than  the  ones  already  mentioned.  The  most 
important  among  these  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
land,  unlike  other  forms  of  property,  is  not  a 
product  of  human  industry,  but  is  given  by  nature. 
Taxes  on  land  would  not  diminish  its  amount. 
Taxes  on  other  forms  of  property  must,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  exercise  a repressive  effect  on 
industry.  To  remove  taxes  on  the  products  of 
human  industry  would,  it  is  urged,  stimulate 
industry,  increase  the  employment  of  labor  and 
the  demand  for  capital,  and  lead  to  the  growth  of 
the  state  in  population  and  wealth.  This  argu- 
ment, if  sound',  is,  of  course,  weighty;  but  without 
denying  it  any  validity,  it  may  be  submitted  that 


the  matter  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  may  appear. 

Taxes  cannot  be  paid  out  of  land  values,  which 
are  only  the  reflected  (more  technically,  the  capi- 
talized) values  of  the  uses  of  land.  Whatever  the 
basis  of  assessment,  taxes  must  be  paid  out  of 
income.  With  the  same  governmental  expenses, 
just  as  large  a part  of  the  incomes  of  the  people  of 
Missouri  would  go  for  taxes  under  one  form  of 
taxation  as  another.  The  total  demand  for  the 
products  of  industry  would  be  unchanged  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  would  be  any  perma- 
nent basis  for  an  increased  industrial  output.  To 
some  extent  certain  industries,  using  relatively 
small  amounts  of  land,  might  gain  a competitive 
advantage  in  comparison  with  similar  industries 
in  other  states;  but  to  just  the  same  extent  indus- 
tries using  relatively  larger  amounts  of  land  (espe- 
cially agriculture)  would  lose.  It  is  easily  possi- 
ble, however,  that  an  immediate  and  temporary 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  single  tax  would 
be  an  increase  in  building  operations. 

Taxation  of  the  Unearned  Increment  in  Land 
Value. 

7.  Another  argument  generally  advanced  for 
the  single  tax  is  based  upon  considerations  of  jus- 
tice rather  than  of  industrial  results.  Land 
values,  it  is  said,  are  in  a peculiar  sense  social 
products.  Other  forms  of  property  are  valuable 
because  they  were  produced  at  a cost;  land  is  val- 
uable only  because  there  is  a demand  for  land  and 
for  its  products.  As  the  community  grows  and  as 
the  demand  for  land  increases  its  value  rises.  This 
“unearned  increment,”  created  by  the  community, 
is,  therefore,  a peculiarly  fit  subject  for  taxation. 

The  statement  of  fact  on  which  this  argument 
is  based  is  generally  accepted  as  correct.  It  need 
not  be  accepted,  however,  that  all  the  present 
value  of  land  (apart  from  improvements)  is  “un- 
earned,” for  any  one  who  has  watched  the  settle- 
ment of  western  states  and  the  growth  of  American 
cities  knows  that  an  enormous  amount  of  effort 
and  sacrifice  has  been  put  into  improvements  on 
land  which  would  not  have  been  put  forth  if  the 
anticipated  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  itself 
had  not  been  counted  on  as  part  of  the  earned 
reward. 

The  single  tax,  as  at  present  proposed,  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  “unearned  increment  tax” 
recently  adopted  in  England  and  Germany,  wrhich 
is  levied  only  upon  the  increase  in  land  values.  The 
proposed  tax  would,  however,  tend  to  depress  pres- 
ent land  values  by  lessening  the  net  income  from 
land  (for  economists  and  advocates  of  the  single  tax 
are  in  the  main  agreed  that  the  tax  could  not  be 
shifted  to  tenants)  and  to  slacken  their  rate  of 
growth. 

The  kernel  of  the  contention  is,  however,  not 
the  effect  of  the  tax  upon  the  “unearned  incre- 
ment,” but  the  claim  that  incomes  arising  from 
land  ownership  may  with  especial  propriety  be 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  government.  The 
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question  suggests  itself:  How  much  land  is  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  owners  who  have  either 
“earned”  their  land  values  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
the  way  previously  suggested  or  who  have 
“earned”  the  funds  with  which  they  have  pur- 
chased) their  land  at  or  near  its  present  value?  In 
this  particular  the  “unearned  increment  tax,” 
resting  as  it  does  on  the  future  growth  of  land 
values,  can  be  more  easily  justified  than  the  tax  at 
present  proposed. 

The  Argument  for  Direct  Personal  Taxation. 

8.  The  whole  question  has  still  another  im- 
portant aspect.  Under  the  single  tax  a large  body 
of  citizens  would  be  relieved  of  all  their  direct 
taxes.  With  all  its  defects,  the  general  property 
tax  has  the  theoretical  merit,  however  ineffectively 
realized,  that  it  involves  in  principle  the  per- 
sonal taxation  of  all  property-owning  citizens. 
There  is  a tax  maxim  to  the  effect  that  “the  citi- 
zen should  feel  his  taxes.”  Personal  financial  in- 
terest leads  to  a personal  interest  in  what  the  gov- 
ernment does  with  its  revenues,  and  to  a proper 
concern  in  securing  economy  in  the  public  admin- 
istration. 

It  is  clear  that  this  ideal  is  not  realized  under 
the  general  property  tax,  and  the  reason  is  obvious. 
An  ineffective  tax  which  can  be  evaded  is  neces- 
sarily an  unjust  and  discriminating  tax,  and  worse 
than  all,  it  discriminates  against  the  honest  and 
scrupulous  and  in  favor  of  the  dishonest  and  un- 
scrupulous. If  the  general  property  tax  could  be 
made  effective  by  a proper  system  of  classification, 
with  the  temptation  and  possibility  of  tax  evasion 
both  removed,  such  a system,  based  on  the  per- 
sonal contribution  of  each  citizen  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  ability,  would  have  an  advantage 
from  this  point  of  view  over  a system  based  on  an 
alleged  communal  interest  in  a particular  kind  of 
property. 

Such  a change  should  not  be  made  without  a 
full  realization  of  its  significance. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  apparent  public  ac- 
quiescence in  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  all  hut 
universal  tax  evasion  under  the  present  system, 
and  the  lack  of  public  interest  in  any  measure  of 
tax  reform,  has  led  many  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment now  submitted,  not  because  they  believe  in 
the  single  tax  as  a social  reform,  hut  as  a protest 
against  the  imperfections,  inequalities,  and  in- 
efficiencies of  our  present  tax  system. 

Summary  of  Conclusions. 

1.  The  single  tax  on  land  and  franchise 
values,  proposed  in  the  first  of  the  two  amend- 
ments to  the  State  Constitution  submitted  by  the 
Equitable  Taxation  League,  is,  on  purely  fiscal 
grounds,  preferable  to  our  existing  tax  system  in 
that  it  is  simpler  and  that  it  can  be  more  efficiently 
and  more  equitably  administered.  Some  of  the 
defects  in  our  present  system  may,  however,  be 
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removed  by  less  revolutionary  changes  than  the 
one  proposed. 

The  single  tax  should  be  judged  by  its  social 
and  economic  results  quite  as  much  as  by  its  purely 
fiscal  qualities.  On  this  account  any  decision  as  to 
its  merits  should  involve  the  broad  consideration 
of  economic  principles  and  of  social  policies.  The 
foregoing  discussion,  together  with  the  literature 
published  by  the  Equitable  Taxation  League,  may 
serve  as  a partial  basis  for  individual  judgment  on 
the  desirability  of  the  amendment. 

2.  The  second1  of  the  two  proposed  amend- 
ments, providing  for  a permanent  .State  Tax  Com- 
mission, is  unqualifiedly  endorsed. 
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